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HE puppets have an ancient lineage. 

We know that centuries before the 

birth of Christ they were familiar in 
India and Egypt, but which country can 
claim to be their birthplace is uncertain. 
There has been unearthed in, the Egyptian 
excavations a miniature puppet-stage which 
has doors of ivory, with the rods and 
wires still in their places. 

From India the puppets made their way 
to China and Japan. There is a legend 
that an old Chinese ruler who lived more 
than three thousand years ago invited a 
famous showman to bring his marionettes 
to the royal palace. The showman, whose 
name was Yen Sze, was so anxious to 
please the king and his wives that he made 
his puppet courtiers smile at the royal 
ladies. The king flew into a jealous rage 
at this and ordered that Yen Sze be be- 
headed. The poor man had to tear his 
puppets apart to prove that they were not 
real people. 

In Japan, the puppets were made to en- 
tertain the gods as well as the people. For 
this reason the Japanese have become ex- 
traordinarily expert in making puppets. 
Special thought is given to costume. When 


a marionette has a beautiful new gown 
a boy comes forward and holds a light 
just in front of the doll so that the aud- 
ience may notice the costume. The interest 
that the Japanese have in puppets is shown 
further by the fact that the great poets of 
that country have written more than a 
thousand plays for marionettes. 

Going back over the globe in the op- 
posite direction we find the puppets trav- 
eling from Egypt to Greece, where they 
soon became very much at home. Great 
engineers and mathematicians took an in- 
terest in their construction and improved 
their mechanism so that they could bend 
their heads, turn their eyes and move their 
hands. Archimedes, they say, madé such 
a wonderful puppet that it seemed to: move 
itself. The: best plays written for. these 
puppet actors were taken from Homer’s 
““Tliad’’ and “‘Odyssey.’’ There was one, 
for example, in which the first scene 
showed a sea-shore with men hammering, 
sawing and building ships; the second, the 
launching of the boats; the third, a storm; 
the fourth, ships being driven toward the 
rocks; the fifth, the wreck and the drown- 
ing of Ajax. 

Rome, the debtor of Greece in so many 
ways, in indebted to it also for the coming 
of the puppets to its shores. The Romans 
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became very much interested in the little 
dolls—so much so, in fact, that at one time 
the rulers, in their preoccupation with the 
puppets, almost forgot about the existence 
of affairs of state. At this time the puppet 
mechanism was amazingly improved. 
Three types of puppets were used: the 
Burattint, which were made like a mitten 
and worn on the operator's hand; the 
Fantoccim, jointed dolls strung on cords 
that were drawn across the knees of the 
operator; and a third kind, which seems 
to have had no special name, manipulated 
by strings from above. 

Interest in puppets declined for a while 
but was revived again by the early Chris- 
tians who wished to help each other to 
picture the story of Christ. Thus began 
the religious career of the marionettes. At 
first they just presented tableaux at festival 
seasons in the Church year but in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth centuries panto- 
mime was developed, which was acted 
while someone recited the story. The pup- 
pets lived in the churches and acted upon 
stages built for them in the walls of the 
Church buildings. As time went on, how- 
ever, the puppets ceased to be religious and 
were interested only in entertaining people. 


Savonarola banished them from _ the 
churches of Florence and in 1500 the 
Council of Trent tried to banish all 


marionettes from all churches. The pup- 
pets rebelled and turned to the theatre 
where they gave miracle plays which were 
even more popular than the mysteries had 
been. A Mr. Powell, author of the puppet 
play, ‘““The Universal Deluge,’’ installed 
his company of marionettes across the 
street from the Cathedral of St. Paul in 
London and the was so attractive 
that worshippers bound for church turned 
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attacked the crowd and in the confusion 
that arose carried off the maidens. The 
young men of Venice pursued and over- 
took them and rescued the brides. It be- 
came the custom in Venice to celebrate the 
event every year by a great festival. On the 
last day of the festival came the marriage 
of twelve beautiful young women to 
twelve handsome young men. The wed- 
ding gowns and dowry were provided by 
the state from the public treasury. This led 
to so much jealousy and so many quarrels 
that life-sized wooden dolls were substi- 
tuted for the maidens. By and by, the 
Venetian toymakers began to make little 
figures, replicas of the large ones, to sell as 
toys. They were called ‘marionettes’ or 
little maries. 

Improved dramas, vast in number, 
sprang up in Italy around the character or 
exploits of certain comic heroes who trace 
their ancestry back to the burlesque actors 
of ancient Rome. Chief of these are Pul- 
cinello, who grew out of the character of 
the Roman clowns, Maccus and Arlecchino 
or Harlequin, whose parti-colored garment, 
small hat, soleless shoes and black mask 
proclaim loudly his connection with the 
Roman comedians. 

In Sicily, Orlando is the preeminent 
puppet He is a knightly hero 
performing many deeds of valour, based 
on those of the French knight Roland of 
whose name Orlando is an inversion. The 
complete cycle of the adventures of this 
champion of Charlemagne takes a year to 
perform, and the Sicilians follow it faith- 
fully, night after night, without any evi- 
dence of boredom. 

Italy 
all over Europe 


character. 


our little friends travelled 
In France, as everywhere 
else, they appeared first in religious drama 
and the church, reap- 
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little boy, Maurice, and thus set the fash- 
ion among her literary friends. Voltaire, 
who at first hated them because he was so 
often the butt of their jokes, finally had a 
puppet-theatre of his own and wrote plays 
for his puppets. Today in the gardens of 
the Tuileries, Luxembourg, and_ the 
Champs-Elysee, crowds of children with 
their nurses still watch excitedly the antics 
of Guignol, the rascal who goes in Ger- 
many under the name of Hans Wurst, and 
who is known to us as Punch. 

In Germany, the popularity of the 
marionettes was given a sudden impetus 
when in 1680 productions by living actors 
were stopped for a period of ten years. 
People flocked to the marionette shows for 
lack of other entertainment and the actors 
themselves who had previously looked 
down upon the marionettes, were forced to 
enter their service in order to make a 
living. 

Something similar to this had happened 
in England a little earlier, 1642 to be 
exact. The quarrel which had grown up 
between the Puritans and the stage resulted 
in the closing of all theatres in England 
except puppet-shows. As a result, puppet- 
showmen flocked to England from France 
and Italy. The whole repertory of the 
great theatres in every field of drama was 
at their disposal. 

Almost all the English writers from 
Chaucer to Byron have mentioned these 
little actors, some of them not very re- 
spectfully. In the great days of the drama, 
the puppets invoked the tragic muse and 
stole all the dramatists’ best plays. Many 
a poet whose play had not been a popular 
success saw the puppets burlesque his 
characters and heard them distort his lines 
before crowded houses. Ben Jonson, who 
was one of their victims, became the most 
venomous of their critics 

It was during his time, probably, that 
Signor Punchinello, the best-known char 
acter on the puppet -stage 
in England. He 
to Punch 


England 


made his arrival 
later shortened his name 
and thus he has been known. in 


ever since. Me 
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to England. In Italy he was an elalforately 
joined marionette but when he dime to 
England he docked some of -his elfborate- 
ness along with part of his name f:nd be- 
came a mitten-like contrivance, jus} a head 
and chest, worn on the operator's fand. 

He is always a very prince of Fillains. 
Although the characters in his play might 
change, the plot was always the sa he, that 
is, he treated them all to a severefbeating 
with his club and tossed them fver the 
window sill. He often played in zBscene in 
which he cruelly ill-treated an cfd blind 
beggar and another in which he «finversed 
with a distinguished foreigner \Bho said 
nothing but ‘‘Shallaballah.’’ Wheh Punch 
asked him ‘“‘Why don’t you sp«tk Eng- 
lish?’’ he answered, ‘“‘Because I carft.’’ And 
of course there is his wife, Jud¥. whom 
we still see today in the familiaif “Punch 
and Judy” show. d 

When Sir Herbert Tree was pfesenting 
“Henry the Eighth’? at His FAajesty’s 
Theatre in London, Punch strutted about 
in his booth in front as Hénry the 
Twenty-Eighth. He arranged his eight 
Wives in a row and asked each ene if she 
wanted the ballot. Anne Bolvyn said 
‘““Yes’’ and was sentenced to lose ‘her head. 
The executioner’s axe slipped, however, 
and neatly decapitated Punch instead—one 
instance where the villain got his due. 

Those early days were great days for 
Punch. He was not restricted as he is now 
to playing in the “Punch and Judy 
Show.”’ He played in political satires and 
even, remarkable as it may seem, in re- 
ligious drama. 





Part II: The Twentieth Century Renats- 
sance. 


HE puppets, in recent years, have 

staged a remarkable come-back. De- 
serted by the populace whom they enter- 
tained for so many centuries, they have 
been rescued from oblivion by the “‘high- 
brow.’" The marionette has been discov- 
ered as an excellent project for occupying 


the creative faculties 


f school-children, as 


1 medium in the experimental theatre and 


rediscovered as a theatrical novelty. In 
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became very much interested in the little 
dolls—so much so, in fact, that at one time 
the rulers, in their preoccupation with the 
puppets, almost forgot about the existence 
of affairs of state. At this time the puppet 
mechanism was amazingly improved. 
Three types of puppets were used: the 
Burattint, which were made like a mitten 
and worn on the operator's hand; the 
Fantoccim, jointed dolls strung on cords 
that were drawn across the knees of the 
operator; and a third kind, which seems 
to have had no special name, manipulated 
by strings from above. 

Interest in puppets declined for a while 
but was revived again by the early Chris 
tians who wished to help each other to 
picture the story of Christ. Thus began 
the religious career of the marionettes. At 
first they just presented tableaux at festival 
seasons in the Church year but in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth centuries panto- 
mime was developed, which was acted 
while someone recited the story. The pup- 
pets lived in the churches and acted upon 
stages built for them in the walls of the 
Church buildings. As time went on, how- 
ever, the puppets ceased to be religious and 
were interested only in entertaining people. 


Savonarola banished them from _ the 
churches of Florence and in 1500 the 
Council of Trent tried to banish all 


marionettes from all churches. The pup- 
pets rebelled and turned to the theatre 
where they gave miracle plays which were 
even more popular than the mysteries had 
been. A Mr. Powell, author of the puppet 
play, ‘““The Universal Deluge,’’ installed 
his company of marionettes across the 
street from the Cathedral of St. Paul in 
London and the show was so attractive 
that worshippers bound for church turned 
into the puppet theatre instead. 

In Italy, which, speaking inexactly, may 
be called the birthplace of the marionette 
stage, the name marionette is said to have 
originated. In the year 944, in Venice, 
twelve beautiful young maidens went 
forth from their homes to marry twelve 
young men at the Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute. A band of Barbary pirates 
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attacked the crowd and in the confusion 
that arose carried off the maidens. The 
young men of Venice pursued and over- 
took them and rescued the brides. It be- 
came the custom in Venice to celebrate the 
event every year by a great festival. On the 
last day of the festival came the marriage 
of twelve beautiful young women to 
twelve handsome young men. The wed- 
ding gowns and dowry were provided by 
the state from the public treasury. This led 
to so much jealousy and so many quarrels 
that life-sized wooden dolls were substi- 
tuted for the maidens. By and by, the 
Venetian toymakers began to make little 
figures, replicas of the large ones, to sell as 
toys. They were called 
little maries. 

Improved 


‘“‘marionettes’ or 


vast in number, 
sprang up in Italy around the character or 
exploits of certain comic heroes who trace 
their ancestry back to the burlesque actors 
of ancient Rome. Chief of these are Pul- 
cinello, who grew out of the character of 
the Roman clowns, Maccus and Arlecchino 
or Harlequin, whose parti-colored garment, 
small hat, black mask 
proclaim loudly his connection with the 
Roman comedians. 

In Sicily, Orlando is the preeminent 
puppet character. He is a knightly hero 
performing many deeds of valour, based 
on those of the French knight Roland of 
whose name Orlando is an inversion. The 
complete cycle of the adventures of this 
champion of Charlemagne takes a year to 
perform, and the Sicilians follow it faith- 
fully, night after night, without any evi- 
dence of boredom. 

From Italy our little friends travelled 
all over Europe. In France, as everywhere 
else, they appeared first in religious drama 
and, when driven from the church, reap- 
peared in secular drama. During the reign 
of Louis XIV, Jean Brioche, ancestor of 
a long line of puppet showmen, set up his 
booth on the Pont-Neuf, where he gave 
shows and extracted teeth between per- 
formances. The puppet play in France has 
since been exceedingly rich in development. 
George Sand built a puppet-theatre for her 


dramas, 


soleless shoes and 
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little boy, Maurice, and thus set the fash- 
ion among her literary friends. Voltaire, 
who at first hated them because he was so 
often the butt of their jokes, finally had a 
puppet-theatre of his own and wrote plays 
for his puppets. Today in the gardens of 
the ‘Tuileries, Luxembourg, and_ the 
Champs-Elysee, crowds of children with 
their nurses still watch excitedly the antics 
of Guignol, the rascal who goes in Ger- 
many under the name of Hans Wurst, and 
who is known to us as Punch. 

In Germany, the popularity of the 
marionettes was given a sudden impetus 
when in 1680 productions by living actors 
were stopped for a period of ten years. 
People flocked to the marionette shows for 
lack of other entertainment and the actors 
themselves who had previously looked 
down upon the marionettes, were forced to 
enter their service in 
living. 

Something similar to this had happened 
in England a little earlier, 1642 to be 
exact. The quarrel which had grown up 
between the Puritans and the stage resulted 
in the closing of all theatres in England 
except puppet-shows. As a result, puppet- 
showmen flocked to England from France 
and Italy. The whole repertory of the 
great theatres in every field of drama was 
at their disposal. 

Almost all the English writers from 
Chaucer to Byron have mentioned these 
little actors, some of them not very re- 
spectfully. In the great days of the drama, 
the puppets invoked the tragic muse and 
stole all the dramatists’ best plays. Many 
a poet whose play had not been a popular 
success saw the puppets burlesque his 
characters and heard them distort his lines 
before crowded houses. Ben Jonson, who 
was one of their victims, became the most 
venomous of their critics. 

It was during his time, probably, that 
Signor Punchinello, the best-known char- 
acter on the puppet-stage, made his arrival 
in England. He later shortened his name 
to Punch, and thus he has been known, in 
England, ever since. He underwent another 
change too when he emigrated from Italy 


order to make a 
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to England. In Italy he was an elaborately 
joined marionette but when he came to 
England he docked some of ‘his elaborate- 
ness along with part of his name and be- 
came a mitten-like contrivance, just a head 
and chest, worn on the operator's hand. 

He is always a very prince of villains. 
Although the characters in his plays might 
change, the plot was always the same, that 
is, he treated them all to a severe beating 
with his club and tossed them over the 
window sill. He often played in a scene in 
which he cruelly ill-treated an old blind 
beggar and another in which he conversed 
with a distinguished foreigner who said 
nothing but ‘‘Shallaballah.’’ When Punch 
asked him ‘“‘Why don’t you speak Eng- 
lish?’’ he answered, “‘Because I can’t.’’ And 
of course there is his wife, Judy, whom 
we still see today in the familiar ‘Punch 
and Judy” show. 

When Sir Herbert Tree was presenting 
“Henry the Eighth’ at His Majesty's 
Theatre in London, Punch strutted about 
in his booth in front as Henry the 
Twenty-Eighth. He arranged his eight 
wives in a row and asked each one if she 
wanted the ballot. Anne Boleyn said 
‘““Yes’’ and was sentenced to lose her head. 
The executioner’s axe slipped, however, 
and neatly decapitated Punch instead—one 
instance where the villain got his due. 

Those early days were great days for 
Punch. He was not restricted as he is now 
to playing in the “Punch and Judy 
Show.”’ He played in political satires and 
even, remarkable as it may seem, in re- 
ligious drama. 


Part Il: The Twentieth Century Renats- 
sance. 


HE puppets, in recent years, have 

staged a remarkable come-back. De- 
serted by the populace whom they enter- 
tained for so many centuries, they have 
been rescued from oblivion by the “‘high- 
brow.’’ The marionette has been discov- 
ered as an excellent project for occupying 
the creative faculties of school-children, as 
a medium in the experimental theatre and 
rediscovered as a theatrical novelty. In 
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Russia it is being used extensively for the 
propagation of Soviet ideas. In the United 
States, which has no marionette tradition 
at all, in 1928 seven books were published 


on the puppet-theatre and its various 
phases; in 1929, nine books. ‘There are 
about ten independent companies now 
playing. 


These artistic and sophisticated marion- 
ettes of the newer generation are of two 
distinct types. First there are those that 
use the conventional movement, the sym- 
bolic gesture. They must not be too life- 
like, too realistic; they must be unencum- 
bered by the law of gravity and anatom- 
ical limitations. They symbolize rather 
than represent. In the second division are 
marionettes like those of Tony Sarg which 
are elaborate and involved in mechanism 
and realistic rather than symbolic in move- 
ment. They are capable of making prac- 
tically all the movements of a living per- 
son even to the extent of opening and 
closing their eyes and mouths. Marionettes 
usually have but five or six strings for 
their operation but Tony Sarg’s dolls have 
from twenty to twenty-five strings and are 
jointed at hip, knee and ankle. This makes 
it possible for them to walk in the most 
natural manner and even to kick up their 
heels. With an experienced manager (and 
Tony Sarg is nothing if not that) they 
can do amazing things. The Princess 
Angelica in ““The Rose and the Ring”’ 
could express her emotions so well that 
when she discovered her adored Bulbo was 
not listening to her solo but was making 
love to the beautiful Betsinda instead, she 
flew into a jealous rage, struck several false 
chords and then banged on the keys with 
both feet. 

The men and women who operate the 
puppets of Tony Sarg, or, for that matter, 
any puppets, must not only be clever from 
the point of view of manipulating the fig- 
ures, but they must be actors of consid- 
erable ability. They must have diction 
and voice well above the average as they 
speak the lines of the characters they 
manipulate, bending over a rail, looking 
down at the puppets and in a cramped 
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and acoustically difficult position. The 
puppeteers must also have talents quite 
apart from those of the ordinary actor. 
They are often called upon to play the 
roles and speak the language of dogs, cats, 
pigs, cows and other animals. In ““The 
Rose and the Ring”’ there is, for instance, 
‘Vesuvius’ the horse who, according to 
Thackeray's story, “shows as remarkable 
an eye for feminine beauty as his mas- 
ter,’ and the Lion ‘‘who eats up rebellious 
subjects at his own discretion.’’ Mr. Sarg 
sent the actor who was to play the part of 
the Lion to the Zoo for several days to 
get first-hand knowledge of the way lions 
behave and roar. 

In spite of what one may think are 
great difficulties in marionette productions, 
the puppets have really a good many ad- 
vantages. In the first place they are never 
temperamental. And they are always 
ready to perform. And when they are not 
acting they can be conveniently stowed 
away in their bags. Their beauty is al- 
ways in direct proportion to their moral 
rectitude. The hero is handsome and al- 
ways serene of countenance, the heroine 
ever fresh-colored and freshly painted. 
The villain wears upon his conventional 
dark visage with its twirled mustache a 
perpetual rascally expression. This plan of 
painting the face to match the soul saves 
a great deal of dialog in the plays. A pup- 
pet villain, as soon as he enters the stage, 
can begin his wicked work of deception. 
He does not need to make remarks aside 
to inform the audience that he is not tell- 
ing the truth, for they know by his face 
that he is a scoundrel and can speak noth- 
ing but falsehood. 

As a result of the increasing prominence 
of the marionettes a Union Internationale 
de Marionettes was organized in 1929. 
At the 1930 conference held at Liege, 
Belgium, from September 17 to Septem- 
ber 22, a dozen European nations, as well 
as the United States and Japan, were rep- 
resented, while marionette companies trav- 
elled with full equipment from London, 
from Paris and from Czechoslovakia to 
perform at the congress. 
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These performances, together with lec- 
tures and pictures, showed that the art of 
the marionette is progressing in two direc- 
tions which parallel the two types of mar- 
ionettes previously mentioned. First there 
are the theatres like those of Skupa at 
Pilsen which are trying to create a living 
marionette theatre in continuation of 
the Guignol tradition. The old Punch 
classics themselves live only in revivals.. 
Efforts to modernize them fail. So a. new 
national clown born of our own times 
comes into being. In Czechoslovakia, 
which has been the most forward of the 
European countries in the renaissance of the 
marionette (it boasts of two thousand 
marionettes within its provinces and has 
set up Prague as the world-capital of the 
marionette; the government sponsors the 
development of the art), this modern 
Guignol is Hurvinek, ‘‘an egg-headed, pop- 
eyed kid”’ who has the droll charm of our 
American cartoon character, ‘“Skippy.’’ He 
is in the purest sense a character marionette. 
His antics, though varied, are simple. He 
rides a scooter while his little dog, bark- 
ing, chases him. He sits on the knee of 
Spejbl, his father, and sings a comic song. 


The second direction of the new mar- 
ionette effort is in the field of modernistic 
experiment. The Theatre Arc-en-Ciel in 
Paris is a leader in this type of work, wel- 
coming any kind of experiment in its at- 


tempt to enlarge the borders of the mar- 
ionettes domain. New materials for use 
in construction are sought; - metals, glass, 
and ceramics are employed in making the 
marionette. Combinations of lighting 
effects with sound and movement are made. 
Among the more successful experiments 
have been the costume models of Kolos- 
Vari mounted on sticks and danced across 
the scene to the accompaniment of musical 
rhythms; also, the playlets of Marie Vassi- 
lief, enacted by moving heads made of 
parchment and lighted inside to create a 
radium-like luminosity in black space. 
Another novelty is the dynamic dancing 
introduced by the Puppet Players, a New 
York group under the direction of Cath- 
erine Reighard. In this, two angular fig- 
ures, suggesting slightly humanized musi- 
cal notes, dance with their enlarged silhou- 
ettes thrown on a back-drop. 


Richard Teschner, the Viennese, uses 
pantomime entirely. He does not feel that 
human speech, as he has met it, is adequate 
to express the thoughts and emotions of 
his airily graceful little dolls. His puppets, 
which one can see by photographs of them 
are very exquisite and delicate, are pre- 
sented in Vienna every second year around 
Christmas-time. They are not worked by 
wires, but by fine sticks from below. This 
is the Javanese principle, and Teschner has 
been naturally led to Javanese legends. 
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The Puppet Show Project 


MARY O. WITCHEY 
Neffs School, Neffs, Ohio 


YE NHE SIXTH Grade pupils had been 
modeling animals and various other 
objects of clay. 

of the class 


One of the members 
chanced to notice a smaller 
child admiring a doll head she was making, 
and exclaimed, “‘Oh Jan, that head looks 
just like Gretel in the ‘Hansel and Gretel’ 
story we read the other day!’’ Of course 
it was not long until each child in the 
class was examining and remarking upon 
It was one of the larger 
girls who suggested that each child make 
a head that would resemble some character 
in a This they eager 
to do. One of the boys, thinking of the 
story of ““Red Riding Hood” quickly de- 
cided to make a wolf. 


the clay image. 


story. were all 


The teacher, who had been a silent lis- 
tener to the pupils’ conversation, now saw 
her opportunity to give a puppet show. 
The first thing she did was to ask each 
pupil to select some story that he would 
like to dramatize with After 
some deliberation several stories were sug- 


puppets. 


gested. among them, “‘Little Red Riding 
Hood,”’ ‘“‘Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp,’ ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’ “Alice in 


Wonderland,”’ and ‘‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.”’ 
the first three 
show. 


The teacher, however, decided on 
titles named for the first 

She had the pupils give the number and 
names of the characters in each story, then 
she asked each to choose the character he 
would like to make. It took some little 
time to decide definitely, but each one was 
eager to begin the work of making his 
doll’s head. 

The children were divided into groups: 
those having the characters of the same 
story were seated at the same table during 
the making. 


The size and shape of the heads were 
taken into consideration before the work 
was started. ‘Ihe materials used were a 
handful of clay, one teaspoon of Dextrine, 
and a little water when necessary. 

The following explanation was given of 
how the heads were to be made: Add grad- 
ually the Dextrine to the clay. Work in 
evenly and too stiff, add 
water to get the right consistency. Knead 
with the palms of the hands to avoid air- 
holes and hard places, so the figure will not 
crack when dry. 


smoothly. If 


Leave the clay in one 
mass, when starting the figure, and work 
out or back for thick and thin parts. Make 
the head egg-shaped, with the large end for 
the top of the head. Make a sunken place 
for the eyes of some, while a few may even 
bulge. ‘The dents for the eyes should be 
placed just a little above the middle of the 
head. pulled out 
of the clay, and turned up or down to 
suit the character. 


The eyebrows may be 


When fully formed, the head is about 
two inches long. While still soft, cut two 
paper clips in halves, making two loops 
from each, bend up one end and place one 
at each side, just out from the eyes, pushing 
them in, allowing just enough to remain 
for a loop in which to put the thread that 
operates it later. Also a loop must be put 
in the neck in the same way, so that it may 
be joined to the body. This loop must be 
either horizontal with the face or with the 
profile. Now it is ready to place on a flat 
surface to dry and should be left there for 
several days to harden. It does not need 
to be baked as the Dextrine takes the place 
of the kiln. 

When thoroughly dried, the model is 
ready to paint, and Prang’s Tempera 
Paint should be used for this. The color 
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of the skin and the markings depend en- 
tirely upon the character modeled. After 
the paint is on it must dry again before 
it is given a coat of floor wax which brings 
out the color and gives it a finished appear- 
ance, when well rubbed with a soft cloth. 

While the heads were frying, the pupils 
procured some unbleached muslin, cotton, 
sewing thread, strips of wood, (white 
basswood preferred), air-rifle shot and 
pasteboard for the body of the doll. 

Each puppeteer was instructed to take 
a piece of wood 34” x 4” x 21%" for the 
shoulder piece. A hole was bored through 
the center with a brace and small bit. 
an 8” to 10” wire and put 
through the paper clip in the neck. Pull 
both ends down through the hole bored, 
making the wire loop come at right angles 
to the loop of the paper clip which was 
inserted in the head. ‘Then pass the lower 
end of wires around the board very tightly 
in the opposite direction, and back again, 
twist ends together firmly, and cut off ex- 
cess wire. Extreme care must be taken to 
have these loops exact, as the movements 


Loop 


of the head depend upon this. 

The parts for the body are next cut 
from unbleached muslin. Cut two pieces 
3% inches across the top, tapering to 
2% inches. 

The body is seamed all around except 
the top which is left open; turn, stuff with 
cotton or kapok almost to the top, and 
insert shoulder piece (which has _ pre- 
viously been fastened to the head) in posi- 
tion, pad with the cotton to round out the 
shoulders, and sew firmly across the top 
and around the neck, taking in the body 
a little at the shoulder to secure a better 
shape. Care must be taken to leave loops 
free for movement. 

Next, cut four pieces for the arms, two 
for each arm. Sew all around except at 
the top and turn. Pour air rifle shot into 
each hand to the wrist, then sew across 
to keep it in place. Pad the arm with 
cotton, seaming across again at the elbow 
joint, and stuff with more cotton nearly 
to the top. Then the top is turned in to 
make a smaller place, and sewed to the 
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shoulder with the thumb toward the front. 

The legs are then sewn all around but 
the top, turned, a cardboard sole inserted, 
and the shot poured into the foot. Sew 
across at the ankle, pad, sew at the knee 
joint and stuff with cotton nearly to the 
top. ‘The arms and legs are then sewn on 
the body. ‘These must not be padded to 
the top as it hinders movement. The 
hands should reach about halfway between 
the knees and hips. 

Paint the face and body, and dress ac- 
cording to the character. The dresses 
should be low-necked and roomy to allow 
motion. Shoes may be made and put on 
or just painted on the cloth. The hair 
may be black embroidery floss or it may 
be painted on. 

Tongue depressors or the sticks from 
‘Paddle Pops’’ are used to manipulate the 
doll. ‘Two of them are nailed together 
like a cross, and a hole bored in each end 
for the strings. Use two nails, and clinch 
them on the under side. ‘This is the main 
controller. The controller is made 
of only one tongue-depressor. Put an 
extra nail in the middle of the main con- 
troller on which to hang the foot con- 
troller when not in use. 

A coarse, black thread is tied in the 
loops at the ears, and in each end of the 
cross on the main control. The back 
thread is attached between the shoulders 
and waist at the back of the doll and 


foot 


tied to the back of the main control. 
A thread is also sewn at the wrist (or 
thumb) of each arm and both of these 


threads are attached to the front end of 
the main control. The foot threads are 
sewn just above the knee and are attached 
to the ends of the foot control. 

The threads must be of such lengths 
that when the puppet is standing on the 
floor with hands down at the sides, and 
the operator has his elbows bent at right 
angle, the threads are all taut. If a hat is 
on the puppet, the threads should be put 
down through the brim just above the 
ears and then through the loops on the 


head. 


In operating the puppet, the main con- 


(Continued from page 268) 








Marionetting from the Classroom to Albania 


HALLIE LOOMIS CRAYTOR 


. 
Librarian, Berea Public Library, Berea, Ohio 


T HAS been a theory of mine for a 
long time that a good approach to- 
ward an international feeling among 
children is the study of manners and cus- 
toms, life, geography if you will, through 
the stories of the other peoples. Al- 
though in any children’s room in a library 
may be found books of fiction filled with 
vivid truths concerning the mode of living 
and the manner of dress of people in other 
lands, too many times children hear of 
another country first through its climate, 
and mountains, and rivers, and animals. 


Several years ago, librarians of the 
Cuyahoga County Library talked to the 
boys and girls of the elementary schools 
of Berea during the auditorium class pe- 
riods. [he superintendent allowed us to 
talk of any books which we wished, so 
long as the boys and girls were interested. 
In other words, we were not expected to 
teach school; we required no reports on 


books, and we did not assign work. Boys 
and girls read what they liked. If they 
happened to read and enjoy mediocre 
books, we never censored them, but told 


them part of a story which might have the 
same appeal, but be of better quality. We 
felt that it was possible to give them 
what they wanted and at the same time 
influence them to want better books. 


Out of this relationship developed a 
comradery which endured through the 
summer. Many boys and girls came to 
us for advice and to discuss what they 


liked to read. 


One day we determined to have a pup- 
pet show. It came about in this way. 
Mrs. Dessie Deex, a third grade teacher at 
the Puritas Springs School in Cleveland, 
had borrowed Mills and Dunn— MAR- 


IONETTES, MASKS AND SHADOWS, 
Joseph’s BOOK OF MARIONETTES and 
Tony Sarg’s MARIONETTE PLAYs from 


our branch library. Her children made 
the puppets for Grimm’s ‘‘Snow-white 
and the Seven Dwarfs.’’ ‘These puppets 


she gave to us. 


To reproduce the same play was but 
imitative, so we decided to use the Alban- 
ian version, which we have liked ever since 
Miller's CHILDREN OF THE MOUNTAIN 
EAGLE was added to our collection. We 
needed one more puppet for the queen- 
mother, and a seventh grade boy made her 
for us. She has knee joints made of tin 
can, with nails for swivels, and is thereby 
able to sit with regal grace! Her author 
had never seen a book of marionettes at 
that time; the model he developed was his 
own. 


‘The story was changed somewhat. We 
omitted four of the seven brothers and al- 
lowed our prince to walk, tired and thirsty 
and dusty, rather than approach the foun- 
tain on horseback. We incorporated some 
lullabies from the first part of the book 
and made them part of the story. These 
we set to Albanian music which we found 
in the Cleveland Public Library. Our 
local band leader wrote the score for one 
song for which we could not find music. 

Of course the Albanians do not believe 
in fairies, so the envious Agia did not 
change Qeha into a gnome, but to a bird 
instead. 


After the prince assures Qeha that she 
is well and alive and very beautiful and is 
to be his princess, we inserted an Albanian 
bridal song. We found the words of this 
song in Wetherall’s STRANGE CORNERS 
OF THE WORLD. The word ‘‘Marshallah”’ 
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at the end of each line is the word which 
the Albanian swains intone weirdly to 
quell the evil influence of too much praise 
of the bride’s beauty. Rose W. Lane's 
PEAKS OF SHALA, an adult book, gives 
much local color; from it we took the 
farewell to the queen-mother. “‘Go on a 
smooth trail.” 

The puppets, except the queen-mother, 
were three stringed. These are easier for 
the younger children to handle than more 
elaborate models. A third grade girl of 
unusual ability crayoned the backdrops 
on unbleached muslin. We borrowed doll 
furniture from the boys and girls. For 
the prince’s scepter we gilded a pen hold- 
er. The fountain was a pie tin covered 
with modeling clay with pebbles pressed 
into it. We needed curtains for the stage, 
and these were made according to direc- 
tions in Mills and Dunn. The proscenium 
was of beaver board, gilded and set on 
top of an eight foot table. Black sateen 
and gold braid, with black and gold fringe 
were used for the curtains. “They were as 
gorgeous as though they had been velour! 

We developed “‘Epaminondas”’ in the 
same way, and two second grade children 
operated the puppets. During the per- 
formance I heard one of the teachers say, 
“How still the children are behind the 
scenes.” 

Our final achievement as puppeteers was 
a fourteen stringed marionette made and 
operated by a high school boy. It was 
called the “Spanish Acrobat’’ and was 
dressed in a bright red and yellow cos- 
tume. He walked in and bowed to the 
audience, walked upon the platform, 
climbed a pole, lay flat upon a tight rope, 
stood on his head, made a farewell bow, 
and returning, bowed ‘‘Good-night.”’ 


We gave our performance, consisting of 
the Albanian “Snow White, ‘““Epaminon- 
das,”’ and the “Spanish Acrobat,” first at 
the Cuyahoga County Agricultural fair 
and repeated it when the Berea Library 
Committee entertained the Berea high and 
elementary school teachers at an open 
house in the library. 
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Mrs. Dunn, the co-author of Mills and 
Dunn, MARIONETTES, MASKS AND 
SHADOWS, is the Associate Curator of edu- 
cation at the Cleveland Museum of Art. We 
often borrow exhibits from the Museum 
for our Library, so we called Mrs. Dunn 
and asked for historical puppets for a dis- 
play. Six Javanese shadow pictures were 
brought to us. ‘“The Javanese Shadows,”’ 
as Mrs. Joseph, in her BOOK OF MARION- 
ETTES, says, ‘Present the most weird and 
fascinating spectacle. They are bizarre be- 
yond description, having grotesque forms 
with long, lean, beckoning arms and in- 
credible profiles, and are adorned with 
curious, elaborate ornamentation. They 
are made of buffalo skin, carefully selected, 
ingeniously treated, intricately cut and 
chiseled, richly gilded and cunningly col- 
ored. They are supported and manipulated 
by fragile and graceful rods of horn or 
bamboo. Such are the colorful and in- 
scrutable little figures of gods and heroes 
in the Wayang Purwa, ancient and cele- 
brated drama of Java, popular now as in 
the day of Java's independence. 

‘These puppets glide in and glide out, 
moving their arms slightly in graceful 
movements. They are held above the 
operators’ heads and the light throws their 
shadows on the screen.” 

So here is a path, which followed till 
we come to the broad highway, will lead 
us past the mountain-side where Bor and 
Marash are tending the sheep, on over the 
“smooth trail’ to another clime and to an 
unconscious interest in something more 
than “‘Albania is bounded on the north 
by Jugoslavia.”’ 

Our children have banded into a club 
called the “‘Pulcinella Club’’ and have for 
their leader the boy who made the cur- 
tains. At present they are working on a 
simplified version of the opera ‘Hansel 
and Gretel.’’ The script of ““The Barring 
of the Door,’ from Eva Tappan’s OLD 
BALLADS IN PROSE is being studied. 


We will be glad to loan our versions 


of these plays to any who wish to borrow 
them. 








A\ List of Books for Puppeteers 


FRANCES D. McDONOUGH 
Albany Public Library, 


Albany, New York 


ACKLEY, E. F. 


MARIONETTES; Easy to Make!; Fun to Use! 
N. Y. Stokes. 1929. $2.50. 
This is the best book for beginners. The con- 


tents consist of interesting bits of information on 
the development through the ages of marionettes 
and very clear descriptions and diagrams to help 
in making them, accompanied by actual patterns 


The 


successful for 


which may be reduced in size if desired. 
plays are very attractive and most 


the amateur. 
EVERSON, F. M. 

PUPPET PLAYS CHILDREN; little 
plays for marionettes, puppets, and shadows, and 
how to give them. Chic. Beckley-Cardy, 1929. 
$1.00. 


Teachers 


FOR Five 


interested in puppets as a classroom 
project will find these plays written in rhyme by 
4th and 5th grade children helpful [he book in- 


cludes exact directions for making marionettes of 


cotton and cheesecloth, and for stringing them 

in the simplest manner for children. 

MILLS, W. H. and DUNN, L. M 
MARIONETTES, MASKS, AND SHADOWS. Garden 


City, N. Y. Doubleday, 1927. $3.50. 

This book contains a most thorough and inter- 
esting history of the development of the marion- 
ette. Many ideas for the production of plays may 
be gathered although the 
amateur will find the marionettes and stage on too 


from the contents 


large a scale. It is very valuable for the back- 
offers and the excellent 
STEWART, MARY, 

THE LAND OF PUNCH AND JUDY; 
puppet plays for children. N. Y 
$1.25. 


ground it bibliographies. 


A book of 
Revell, 1922. 


From 
RAGAMUFFIN 
MARIONETTES 


The plays in this book are unusually good— 
short, easy, and very effective. Although they are 
meant for puppets, they could also be given with 
marionettes. The directions included for making 


puppets are insufficient. 


STODDARD, ANNI 
A BOOK Ol 


1927 


and SARG, TONY. 
MARIONETTE PLAYS NM. ¥: 
Greenberg, $2.00. 

The person who has had at least one experience 
in the making of marionettes, but not the beginner, 
will find this book of interest. The plays are fairy 
tales, of which there are additional simplified ver- 
sions in the back of the book. Tony Sarg’s direc 
tions for making marionettes of wood can be fol- 
lowed by boys who like to make things. The best 


of all controls to use is clearly described. 


WALTERS, M. O. 


PUPPET SHOWS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. N. Y. 
Dodd, 1929 $2.00. 


The experience of the author, given in the first 


part of the book, would be of value to teachers. 


The plays are exceptionally good for the kinder 
garten and up through the grades. The informa- 
tion given for the actual making of the marion 
ettes is not detailed enough. 
BUFANO, REMO 

THE SHOW BOOK OF REMO BUFANO; Seven 


plays for marionettes and people; one for every 
Ae Ree 1929. $2.50 


This book is added to the list because it describes 


Macmillan, 


most clearly the way to make a true theatrical cur- 
tain—a thing of great importance to the amateur 
when his hands are full of controls at the moment 


for curtain calls. 


By 
F. L. Warner 
Houghton 


Mifflin 
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Book Friends of 1932° 


ELVA S. SMITH 


Head of Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


CCORDING to Mark Twain's 

biographer, the finding of a stray 

leaf from a history of Joan of Arc 
proved a turning point in his life. Dr. 
Van Dyke's interest in Tennyson began 
with the gift of a dollar from a pleasant 
old lady. ‘‘His whim led him into a book 
shop . . . and his guardian angel, or pos- 
sibly some prophetic instinct in the lame 
little bookseller, directed his unconscious 
choice to a book called ENOCH ARDEN.”’ 
John Burns, the English labor leader, who 
became a member of Parliament, attributed 
his success to a copy of UTOPIA which he 
bought as a boy for a sixpence. “This 
book,”’ he said, ‘“‘made me what I am. 
It is the cornerstone of my life, the foun- 
dation on which I have built my life.”’ 
The reading of Longfellow’s “‘Saga of 
King Olaf’ as a boy gave Theodore 
Roosevelt an interest in Scandinavian liter- 
ature which he never lost when grown 
up. 

The ability to read is a key to the 
knowledge and wisdom of all nations; yet 
many who possess it never unlock any 
real treasures. And what about the boys 
and girls of today, are they learning the 
art of finding stories in books, of making 
friends of book people? Are these friends as 
real to them as the children next door? Can 
one journey with these companions to far 
countries or magic lands? Does one sail with 
them over adventurous seas, do berserker 
deeds, hear ‘‘the clash of steel and the rush 
of the horses, the noise of the captains and 
the shouting?’ Will they be a help or a 
hindrance to those who have to make their 
own way in the world and want to suc- 
ceed? Are they industrious, brave, and 


*Prepared under the direction of Miss Eugenia Brunot, 
Chairman of the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
American Library Association. 


plucky like Hans Brinker and Gretel, good 
comrades like the Little Women and the 
three Toms—Tom Brown, Tom Bailey, 
and Tom Sawyer—loyal like Alen Breck, 
or faithful to a great trust like Roger in the 
story of THE MUTINEERS? Assuming that 
these and other book companions are al- 
ready familiar to the boys and girls, may 
[ introduce a few new friends whom they 
may like to know. 

First let us meet Ola with his light blue 
eyes, tousled yellow hair, and face rosy 
from much fresh air. He lived in a small 
house in the middle of the forest in Nor- 
way, ‘‘the strangest country in the world 

Strange adventures might wait for 
him,’’ so he thought, “‘behind the quaint 
paintings on the old door. So he opened 
the door and went out.’’ He was not mis- 
taken; the adventures follow and they are 
illustrated with delightful lithograph 
drawings made in color on stone. 

Here is Abigail, almost seven, and look- 
ing forward most eagerly to the party to 
be given in her honor. Ten days must 
elapse however before the great event and 
in the meantime there is a panic planned. 
Possessing more than common fondness 
for fine clothes and not a little stubborn- 
ness, she insists upon wearing her shiny 
new slippers. What happens as the result 
of her folly is told in the story, ABIGAIL’S 
PRIVATE REASON. 

We first meet Patty Armstrong, nine, 
“going on ten” in a little Vermont village. 
She has a birthday party also; and, having 
finished her sampler as required, receives a 
precious legacy, a string of gold beads 
handed down from her great-great-grand- 
mother. Not long thereafter comes an un- 
foreseen change in her life. The farm is 
sold, the family belongings are packed in a 
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covered wagon, the cow is 


tied 


on behind, and in 
company with father, 
mother, and younger 


brother we see her jour- 
neying westward to a new 
home in the Genesee coun- 


try. The oxcart is slow; 
sometimes they come to 
corduroy roads and the 
wagon bumps over the 
logs; sometimes streams 
must be forded because 
there are no bridges; at 


night supper is cooked over 
the campfire. It is nearly 
the middle of May before 
they arrive at the place to 


which they have _ been 
looking forward during ae 
all this long trip, but there 


is no house to live in, no 

barn for the cattle. We share with Patty 
in the incidents and adventures of her 
pioneer life and in the end we have a 
chance to see Governor De Witt Clinton 
on the triumphal day of the celebration of 


the opening of his “Big Ditch,”’ the Erie 
Canal. And the ‘‘treasure in the little 
trunk?’’ That of course plays an import- 


ant part all through the story. 


Springtime, and a new day for the wise 
old Patriarch, a frog of many summers, 
keeping vigil on his log by the water's 
edge. And a very new day, indeed, for 
little Wagtail, the Tadpole, who had just 
been hatched down in the roots of the 
pickerel weed at the bottom of the Blue 
Pool. From the very first moment he 
found this a wonderful place in which 
to live and life very exciting as his world 
grows wider and adventure calls. There 
are other little frogs with whom he makes 
acquaintance, and there are the friendly 
robins, and the gray Turtle and the Wan- 
derer Eel with his love for the green salt 
sea which is calling him. 

The pleasant summer and the autumn 
pass. Comes the sharp North wind and 
bright sheets of ice begin to form. Wag- 
tail dives into the depths to sleep until 
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the Great Awakening of another spring, 
for Winter has come to the Blue Pool. 

Dr. Shiels who writes the introduction 
says, ‘‘WAGTAIL has three distinctive mer- 
its. It is scientifically accurate; it is edu- 
cationally sound; it is a delightful bit of 
literature Content, illustrations, and 
print . . . indicate that authors, artist and 
publisher seem to have been of one mind 
in believing that children, too, are people 
of judgment, competent to enjoy a fine 
book.”’ 

Boys and girls who like to give shows 
will enjoy meeting Jack and Peggy who 
have great fun making mitten puppets and 
marionettes with strings. The book, THE 
RAGAMUFFIN MARIONETTES, _ includes 
three jolly little plays, ‘“‘Little Mister 
Picklenose,”’ ‘“The Scarecrow Who Wished 
for the Moon,” “‘The Holly Goblin’s 
Christmas Eve.”’ 

For amusing stories one may read A 
STREET OF LITTLE SHOPS, by Margery 
Williams Bianco. The street is in a little 
town in the country and there are seven 
short stories. ‘“‘Perhaps you know the 
town. But in case you don’t, then, the 
very next time that you happen to follow 
a certain winding road and find that it 
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leads you, quite by chance, to a little town 
with pink and green and yellow houses, 
and a village green and a little white 
church steeple and a railroad station, and 
a very busy little street with shops on all 
sides, then you might look very carefully 
and you will perhaps catch sight of Mr. A. 
and Mr. P. behind their grocery counter, 
of Mr. Murdle sitting in his doorway with 
the cats asleep all around him, of the 
Baker's beautiful daughter . . . or of any 
other of the people in this book.” 

“Once upon a time there lived in Japan 
a widowed mother and her son whom she 
called the Cricket, because he was small for 
his age and cheerful and home-loving.”’ 
He was always respectful toward the 
printed word and one day he found a 
magic scroll which brought him great 
good fortune, for the stories that unrolled 
upon it helped him to cure the Emperor's 
dying son. 

The UNICORN WITH SILVER SHOES 
grew out of stories which Ella Young 
used to tell to two children who had a 
fondness for tales about ogres and magi- 
cians and strange beasts. ‘“‘In an unlucky 
hour,” she says, ‘I invented Ballor’s Son 
and could never be quit of him after.’’ He 
is very human, although he had such mar- 
velous adventures, and ‘‘he especially de- 
lighted those children, perhaps because he 
was not a model of all the seven deadly 
virtues.’ There are four separate tales of 
this boy and of his gay and amusing com- 
panions, Flame of Joy, Angus the Ever 
Young, and the Pooka who can take any 
shape he wishes. ‘The longest of the tales 
relates the search for Eblis, the Djinn, who 
falls into the Civilized World while 
clutching for the moon which he thinks 
is a flower. ‘The stories are the author's 
own, but they hark back to Irish folk liter- 
ature, and they have the same beauty and 
poetry, the humor and charm found in 
THE WONDER SMITH AND His SON and 
THE TANGLE-COATED HorSE. Good to 
read for oneself, the book is especially en- 
joyable when read aloud, for then none of 
the rhythm of the prose telling or the mel- 
ody of the verses will be missed. With 
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smooth paper, clear type, alluring illus- 
trations by Robert Lawson, and blue and 
silver cover, the book is one to rejoice the 
eye as well as the ear. 

Hydna, known for her skill in swim- 
ming and diving, sang as she twirled a dis- 
taff, her voice floating out clearly across 
the low waves lapping on the shore and 
the shining water beyond: 





Dolphin, Dolphin, strong the tide 
Dolphin O! Dolphin O! 
O good Dolphin, let me ride 
Strong the waters flow. 

Far and long the homeward track; 

Take me, Dolphin, on your back— 

Dolphin O! Dolphin O! 

Watching as evening came on she saw 
the great fleet of the powerful Persian 
King, Xerxes, coming to conquer Greece. 
The ships, “‘stately as a flock of great 
golden swans, numerous as a school of 
monstrous golden fishes, with the beams 
of the setting sun full on their glistening 
sides and brilliant sails, swept splendidly 
on.’ Then standing in to shore they 
cast anchor for the night; but ere morn- 
ing the gods themselves were fighting for 
Greece with tempest and hurricane. Hyd- 
na fought too, along with her father, 
fought for something far greater than her 
own life. In peril from storm and heav- 
ing waves, from drifting ships and dis- 
covery by Persian enemy, from weariness 
and exhaustion,—the greatest danger of 
all—they swam on and on until cable 
after cable was cut. And in the time to 
come not only praise, but also great honor 
was accorded to Scyllias of Scione and his 
daughter for what they had done to save 
Greece from invasion. ‘It was decreed 
that two bronze statues should be made of 
them by a famous artist and should be 
placed as a memorial to the brave swim- 
mers and a thank offering to the gods, 
among the treasurers of the great Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi.’’ Ethel Parton 
has not only told this heroic tale of the 
Dolphin Girl, but also eleven others in 
her recent book which takes its title from 
one of the stories, THE MULE OF THE 
PARTHENON. All have a_ background 
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of ancient Greece and some of them intro- 
duce historic characters, including Pericles 
and Socrates. 

In the words of Joshua Pollock, Hep- 
atica Hawks is “‘unique of her kind... 
an Amazonian wonder from birth.’ She 
sings and dances in the show and when she 
walks along the street sees her own picture 
staring from a poster announcing the 
“World Famous Freaks and Fandangos.”’ 
But though she is the giant’s oversized 
daughter and travels with the troupe, she 
is a very natural and friendly girl, whom 
one would be glad to know, and she has 
an interesting story beginning on her fif- 
teenth birthday and ending in a happy 
surprise. 

Chris Dahlberg, hero of SWIFT RIVERS, 
was seventeen that summer when for the 
first time he mowed the high meadow 
alone. The farm was in the region some 
day to be the state of Minnesota, at this 
time only a northerly corner of that vast 
tract, the Louisiana Purchase, bought just 
thirty years before by the bold wisdom of 
Thomas Jefferson. This was the occasion 
also of the first meeting with Stuart Hale, 
later to become a staunch friend, and of 
the chance word which inspired the great 
adventure. The brave undertaking? The 
cutting of timber in the hills, the floating 
it down the shallow Goose Wing River in 
the springtime flood to the broad Missi- 
ssippi, and then on to the market in the 
busy pioneer city of St. Louis. Such a 
thing had not been done before some 
thought the attempt a child's folly——but 
the venture was carried through to suc- 
cess in spite of dangers and difficulties, 
culminating in the smashing of the raft on 
the hazardous bar at Lone Tree Crossing. 
‘It is a job to break your heart, trying to 
get a raft together, once it’s been broken 
up, said the cook, and Chris and 
Stuart found it in the many toiling hours 
demanding patience and _self-restraint. 
There is one huge walnut log which from 
the beginning of the narrative is a center 
of interest, a symbol as it were, and one 
shares in the triumph of Chris and in the 
enthusiasm of the French shipbuilder when 


SO 
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it comes safe to port, and rejoices that it 
is to serve no ignoble purpose but is to 
become an embodiment of Father Time 
with outspread wings, breasting the seas 
for generations to come. 

‘“‘Hand-in-hand along a straight, sandy 
road in northern Belgium, stretching white 
and hot under the blazing sun of an Aug- 
ust afternoon in 1914, a fifteen-year-old 
girl, with long, curly brown hair hanging 
down her back, and an erect, gray-haired 
man walked together . . . Suddenly a dull, 
distant sound broke rudely in upon their 
absorption. They stopped dead in their 
tracks and strained their ears to listen. 
Faintly, from very far away it came, in 
regular, repeated reverberations. 

“Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom! 

‘The man’s grasp tightened upon the 
quivering hand in his own. ‘There was a 
look on his face as he gazed down into his 
little daughter's fear-widened eyes that 
made her heart beat fast and her breath 
catch throat. He spoke slowly, 
solemnly, with tragedy in his voice. 

“My child’, he said, ‘it is war!’ ”’ 

The girl was Suzanne and the war 
which was just beginning was to change 
the entire course of her life and leave her 
after many adventures in a country which, 
had there been no war, she might never 
even have seen. She is the daughter of 
an eminent Belgian jurist and has won 
success in her own right as a lecturer and 
a sculptor. Most of her book deals with 
the period of the war and it gives a vivid 
picture of Belgium after the German in 
vasion. She escaped to England, enrolled 
as a student at Newnham College, and 
later came to the United States where she 
played an interesting role in developing 
sympathy with her own country and aid- 
ing in relief work. 


in her 


Home again after the 


war there were battles of peace to be 
fought, presentation at court, and dec- 
orations from the King and Queen. The 


last part of the book tells of her meeting 
and marriage with a young American and 
first attempts at housekeeping; also how 
she became interested in modeling and was 


commissioned to make a bust of Mr. 


inued on page 274) 
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The Story of the Shepherd 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY IN TWO ACTS* 
KATHLEEN C. HAYES and BLANCHE T. STOLINSKI 


Russell School, Detroit, Michigan 


CHARACTERS 


Jacob, the chief shepherd 
Obed, the old shepherd 
Nathan, the older brother 
Ariel, the younger brother 
Benjamin 
Ishmael 
Laban 
David 
Mary 
Joseph 
Three shepherd's wives 
Three or more children 

ACT I 

Time: Twilight, First Christmas Eve 

Place: The Hills of Judea 

(As the curtain opens, thunder is heard 
and flashes of lightning are seen. Then 
there is quiet and stars begin appearing and 
blinking. In the blue of the dusk, small 
groups of shepherds are gathered together, 
conversing in low tones. Nathan sits 
hunched before the fire near the center of 
the stage. His face is lighted by the re- 
flection of the fire. He stares sadly and 
moves restlessly from time to time. Then 
an elderly shepherd, Jacob, comes down 
the hill at the up left stage. He walks to- 
ward the fire. Other shepherds draw near. ) 

JACOB: This has been a most fearful 
day. Never in all my long years have | 
seen such strange happenings. 

ISHMAEL: And worst of all was the 
theft of the merchant's purse in the mar- 
ket-place this morning. 

DAVID: That was the second time this 
week that something has been stolen. 

LABAN: The merchants complain that 
something is missing nearly every day—a 
few figs or choice pomegranates, always the 
best. 


other shepherds 


the di 


*Written for a course in Creative Writing under 
. Detroit Teachers’ College 


rection of C. C. Certain, 


ISHMAEL: But today it was a large sum 
of money that was taken from a merchant. 

BENJAMIN: But has anyone seen the 
thief? 

DAVID: I had just finished selling our 
thirty head of sheep and was resting when 
I heard a loud cry, ‘““Thief! Thief! Some- 
one has stolen my gold.” 

BENJAMIN: (Excited) Who was it? 

DAVID: It was Joshua, the rug mer- 
chant. 

LABAN: Who was the thief? Is he one 
of our tribe or a stranger? 

DAVID: No one knows. He escaped in- 
to the crowd and disappeared. 

ISHMAEL: Do you know that one of 
the prince's household is suspected? 

JACOB: May the Almighty forgive him! 

(Just then there is a loud crash of 
thunder. The stars have disappeared. ) 


LABAN: Even the heavens thunder at 
his deed. 
JACOB: (Shaking his head sadly) 


There have been so many strange signs 
that I wonder if there is a thief among 
our shepherds. 

BENJAMIN: 

ISHMAEL: It couldn't be! 

JABOB: I don’t know. I’m afraid more 
will happen this night. The sheep wan- 
der restlessly, the dogs bark in strange 
fashion and little children cry at fearful 
sounds and weird lights in the sky. 

(Just then a blinding light flashes in 
the sky.) 

DAVID: 
light. 

BENJAMIN: I fear, I fear and yet I 
wonder at these signs. 

JACOB: I fear for the poor thief. I vow 
his heart is heavy tonight. But begone to 
your flocks. They too feel strange. Mind 
you, watch carefully. 


One of us! 


Look! There is a dazzling 
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(The four shepherds leave, climbing 
over the hill. Their silhouettes are out- 
lined against the background. Nathan does 
not stir, seeming unaware of all that has 
been said. Jacob notices him.) 


JACOB: Why do you linger here to 
sulk? 

NATHAN: I cannot go. 

JACOB: Cannot? Why? What right 


have you to rest when the flocks are in 
danger? 

NATHAN: The flocks? Yes, my sheep! 
I am thinking of my sheep. 

JACOB: Your sheep? 

NATHAN: Haven't I a brother to watch 
and tend? 

JACOB: (Placing his hand on Nathan's 
shoulder) Come, you must not keep this 
trouble locked in your heart. Tell it to 
me as to a father. Maybe I can help. Let 
me try. 


NATHAN: You have been good to me 
always. Promise that no one shall know 


of this but you. 
JACOB: I promise. Come, we'll drive it 
away as we would a wolf. 


NATHAN: If it only were a wolf! If it 
only were a nightmare from which I 


might awake, but I wake only to grief. 


JACOB: Come, come! It cannot be so 
bad. 
NATHAN: You heard the others tell of 


the thief. You, yourself, suspected it might 
be one of us. 


JACOB: You——-you were—the 

NATHAN: No, no, not I, but my 
brother, Ariel. 

JACOB: Your brother? 

NATHAN: Yes. Do you see now? Here 


I was, both mother and father to him 
poor orphan—and I failed! Failed! 

JACOB: Do not blame yourself. You, 
too, were but a child when your parents 
died. 

(Someone is heard approaching. ) 

NATHAN: Sh! 

(Obed enters. ) 

OBED: Have you noticed the new star 
in the heavens? 

(Nathan and Jacob look at the sky. 
Stars had appeared during their dialogue. 
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One star should be brighter than the 
others. ) 

JACOB: It seems brighter and larger 
than the rest. 

OBED: Do you know of the prophecies 
concerning that star? 

NATHAN: Prophecies? 

OBED: This very hour prophecies are 
to be fulfilled. 

NATHAN: Yet all looks the same save 
for that new star. It seems to lighten my 
heart. It seems to say, “‘Courage! Peace!”’ 

OBED: Two thousand years ago there 
was a prophecy which read, if Israel was 
faithful, God would give us a Saviour to 
redeem us from sin. 

NATHAN: (Repeating slowly) “‘Redeem 
us from sin.” 

(The four shepherds return and gather 
near the fire to warm themselves. ) 

ISHMAEL: It’s the coldest night there 
has been for many a season. That means 
something. 


OBED: I know not, but there have been 
prophecies. 

DAVID: My eyes grow weary. Let us 
sleep. 


(The shepherds stretch out upon the 
ground. Jacob turns to leave.) 

JACOB: You do well to sleep. I'll guard 
the flocks till dawn 
all! . 

(For a while there is a hush on the 
stage. From time to time a bright light 
flashes in the sky. Then a small boy 
creeps in stealthily. It is Ariel. He chuckles 
to himself.) 

ARIEL: A wretch! A beggar? Well, he 
paid that. (He takes out a small 
pouch.) Gold! I wonder how much this 
can be. I guess it is a great deal of money. 

(He glances about furtively. Finally he 
notices one of the sleeping shepherds. ) 

ARIEL: (Continuing) There is that 
miser, Laban. He chased us away from the 
fire. I know where his pouch is. (Slowly 
he crawls toward Laban. As he draws 
near, the shepherd turns over in his sleep. 
Ariel draws back and then edges near 
again.- Just as he is about to grasp the 
pouch, a glare of light appears and music 
is heard. Angels appear over the hill and 


God's blessings over 


for 
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sing. Shepherds awaken and kneel in awe. 
Ariel falls prostrate on the ground. A 
voice is heard. 

“Behold, I bring you glad tidings of 
great joy. For unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour. And this 
shall be a sign unto you. Ye shall find the 
Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, laid 
in a manger.” 

(The light fades and the angels dis- 
appear. ) 

DAVID: (Rising) Rise, shepherds, our 
Saviour has come. 

ISHMAEL: A babe lying in a manger. 

LABAN: Let us find Him and adore 
Him. 

OBED: Yes, good shepherds. Let us each 
find a gift and take it to Him. 

(All the shepherds leave except Nathan 
and Ariel. Ariel is still prostrate on the 
ground. He rises from his prostrate posi- 
tion and kneels with his hands folded and 
head bowed. Nathan, walking slowly after 
the others, sees his brother and approaches 
him. ) 

NATHAN: Rise up, rise up, my brother. 
Did you not see? Have you not heard? A 
new king is born—-we must go to wor- 
ship Him. 

ARIEL: Those beautiful voices! Those 
wonderful lights! They burned into my 
soul. Each ray pierced my heart with- 
“Ariel, Ariel, you must not steal.’’ Some- 
thing smote my heart and I beheld the 
horrid shape of my soul. Oh! I am 
ashamed of those horrible deeds. 

NATHAN: Can it be true? Tell me, 
Ariel, is it true that you are sorrowful? 

ARIEL: No sorrow can there be as great 
as my sorrow. If only I could live my 
sinful days over. 

NATHAN: Speak not so. It is not too 
late. God is a just God. He accepts a con- 
trite heart. Let us hurry and rejoice. 

ARIEL: Stay! What shall we offer 
Him? 

NATHAN: (Ponders for a moment) I 
think I will give Him my cloak. It will 
ward off the chill winds. 

ARIEL: But I have nothing. (Pauses, 
looking into space, then a light breaks over 
his face.) I shall give Him my promise— 


my promise to return all that does not be- 
long to me, and my pledge of honor that I 
shall try to follow in His innocent foot- 
steps. act ft 

Time: Dawn, Christmas Day. 

Place: Stable, near Bethlehem. 

(Mary is seated near an improvised crib 
of hay, in which a strong light shows the 
presence of the Christ Child. St. Joseph 
stands to the left of the crib. Shepherds, 
their wives and children kneel in adora- 
tion. During the tableau, angels, in the 
background, sing “The Birthday of a 
King.’’) 

lsT CHILD: May I look at the little 
Babe? 

MARY: Certainly, child. See, He smiles 
at you. 

2ND CHILD: Does He like figs? Here 
is one of mine. 

MARY: He likes anything you offer 
Him. 

3RD CHILD: Mother, may I give Him 
this cushion? 

IST WOMAN: Yes, go quietly. 

(The child tiptoes to the crib and lays 
the cushion near it.) 

3RD CHILD: I want Him to have this 
cushion. Maybe you can put it under His 
head. 

(Laban comes before the crib and 
kneels. ) 

LABAN: This fig tree is small and yet 
it is lovely as You. I will plant it and it 
will grow with You, and bear fruit for 
You. 

(Obed and Jacob enter. They kneel be- 
fore the crib.) 

JACOB: My shepherds are-young. They 
lost no time in coming to worship their 
Saviour. 

MARY: But how did you know where 
to find Him? 

JACOB: All night we had seen strange 
signs in the heavens and we remembered 
the prophecies. Then glorious angels ap- 
peared singing, telling us the joyous tid- 
ings, so we hurried to this place. 

JOSEPH: There was no room for us at 
the inn. 

OBED: (Placing a little lamb before the 
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crib) I give this little lamb to the new- 
born King. It is the prize one of the flock, 
for I would give my best. 

MARY: He will be kind to all His 
lambs and sheep for He is the Good Shep- 
herd. 

OBED: But the night is chilly. 
jamin and David, go gather firewood. 

(As Benjamin and David leave, Nathan 
and Ariel enter. Nathan goes forward and 
kneels before the crib. He takes off his 
cloak and lays it over the foot of the crib. ) 

NATHAN: I give You this cloak to help 
keep You warm in this cold stable. It is 
not much, but it is the best I have. 

(Ariel has been standing at the edge of 
the group, shamefaced and _ repentant. 
Finally he draws near to the crib and 
kneels. ) 

ARIEL: My King, I am not worthy 
to stand near You. Your coming has 
changed my wicked heart into a heart 
filled with love. I have sinned—I have 
stolen. 


B en- 


(The shepherds murmur—‘‘He is the 
thief.”’ ““What a pity.”’ ‘Poor orphan.’’) 

ARIEL: (Continuing)—but I have a 
promise to make. It is all I can give You 
—my promise to live a better life. 

MARY: All of you have given the best 
you have to My Son, but this lad has 
given something even greater. He has 
given his solemn promise to lead a good 
life and to follow in the footsteps of My 
Son. May His blessings be showered up- 
on all of you. 

JACOB: Thank you, blessed Lady, and 
now let us sing His praises and rejoice. 
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THE PUPPET S 


trol is held in the left hand and the foot 
control in the right hand. The controls 
are held horizontally and the foot control 
is held about six inches above the main 
control. 

Two of the girls in the class decided 
to make a miniature stage in which to 
give the puppet show when the puppets 
were finished. This they did instead of 


(Continued ¢ 
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(As the shepherds sing “‘Cantique De 
Noel,’’ the curtain falls.) 
COSTUMES 
Shepherds: Long cassock-like garments of 
dark hues—brown, black, gray, etc. 
Colored capes or robes are draped over 
one shoulder (red, bright green, 
orange, yellow). They wear head- 
dresses to harmonize with their capes. 
They are fashioned after the Arabian 
style (tight across the brow and flow- 
ing loosely to the shoulders). Some of 
the shepherds carry staffs. 
Older shepherds wear more sombre 
hues, the younger ones brighter shades. 
‘The angels: White robes with gauze wings 
trimmed in silver or gold. They wear 
gold or silver crowns on their heads. 
Mary: A white robe with a long blue cape. 
She wears a white veil on her head. 
Joseph: An all-brown costume, fashioned 
after that of the shepherds. He holds 


a staff. 
Hebrew Women and Little Girls: Wear 
long dresses with wide sashes. Their 


veils are of bright colors to match or 
to harmonize with the sashes. 
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making a character for a story. The stage 

was made about the size of a card-table, 

and draped with velveteen. Care was 

taken to drape the front at the top to 

conceal the pupils operating the puppets. 
‘Now the puppets are all made and the 

stage is finished, and we shall prepare for 

our puppet show,” said the teacher at the 


She 


close of the session one morning. 
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A MARIONETTE PLAY IN THREE ACTS 


BERNICE C. SCHEER 
Detroit, Michigan 


Editor's Note: The reader will recognize the 
characters as near relatives of those in the DOCTOR 
DOOLITTLE books by Hugh Lofting. 


CAST 
Mother Torrapeht 
Jimmie, her son Lwona 
Janie, her daughter Raeba 
A Berry picker Kcuda 


Act I 


(In the garden. Mother is sitting on a 
log at the left, while Jimmie is lying on 
the ground at her feet. Mother has a 
book in her hand. 

MOTHER—And so, Jimmie, this doctor 
became rich and famous all because 
he could talk with the animals. They 
were able to tell him where their 
pains were and he gave them the right 
medicine. 

JIMMIE (excitedly) —— Oh, it must be 
great, Mother, to be able to talk 
with the animals. Do you think I 
could learn? 

MOTHER—Well, son, if you could find 
one of the birds like the one that 
taught this doctor perhaps you could 
talk the animal language too. 

JIMMIE (still excited) ——What kind of a 
bird ‘was it, Mother? 

MOTHER (smiling) — In our country, 
Jimmie, the bird that talks is called 
‘“Torrapeht.’” Maybe you and Janie 
could find one. Why here comes Janie 
now! You might ask her while I 
get supper ready. 

(Mother exits left. Janie, with a jump- 
ing rope, enter right. She lies on the grass 
to the right of Jimmie.) 

JIMMIE (very rapidly—Oh, Janie, can 


*Written under the direction of Mr. C. C. Certain for a 
course in Effective Writing, Detroit Teachers’ College. 


you guess? Mother said we might 
be able to find the Torrapeht which 
talks and could teach us the animal 
language and then we could become 
rich and famous just like the doctor. 

JANIE (slowly and disgustedly) —— Are 
you talking sense? What doctor? 
What's Torrapeht? Where can we 
find it? 

JIMMIE—Not so many questions at once, 
Janie. You're going too fast! 

JANIE—Well, I don’t care; so were you! 

JIMMIE (quite slowly and distinctly )—I 
just meant to tell you that Mother 
read me a story about a rich and 
famous doctor —- — 

JANIE (interrupts rapidly) — Oh, you 
mean our Doctor Jones? 


JIMMIE (exasperated) ——- No, I don’t 
either! Will you please let me talk? 


JANIE—You always want to talk! 
ahead; I'll listen. 

JIMMIE—Well, Mother said that this doc- 
tor could speak the animal language 
and he let the sick animals tell him 
where their pains were instead of him 
guessing wrong. 

JANIE——I don’t see where he learned to 
talk like the animals. 

JIMMIE (quite slowly, as if thinking) — 
That’s the part that’s hard. Mother 
called the bird that taught the doc- 
tor the language ““Torrapeht,”’ so all 
we have to do is find this bird. 
Wouldn't you like to find one? Then 
we could talk to our dog, and the 
birds, and ever so many other ani- 


Go 


mals. 

JANIE (slowly and musingly)—Torra- 
peht — that’s a queer name. Torra- 
peht. Of course, I'd like to find one 


if he could teach us. But I’m too 
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tired now. 
much. 


I've jumped rope so 

Let's lie here and rest now 
and start early tomorrow morning. 

JIMMIE—Maybe it would be better than 
going today, and anyway, we don't 
want to miss supper tonight because 
Mother said she had a surprise des- 
sert for us. 
don't you? 

JANIE (musingly—Yes 
—- — that’s a 

— name. 
Act Il 
(In the woods. A giant tree is in the 
center of the stage. Jimmie and Janie 
are walking hand in hand through the 
woods looking for Torrapeht. ) 

JIMMIE—Maybe we should have started 
last night, Janie. Perhaps 
pehts only come out 
time. 

JANIE—I don’t think so. Mother would 
have told you that in the story. Any- 
way, we haven't looked very long. 

JIMMIE—But I’m getting hungry. If 
we don't find one soon I’m going 
home. 

JANIE—You're always hungry, Jimmie. 
We must 


I like surprise desserts, 


Torrapeht 
funny 


‘Torra- 
in the night 


find this bird if we want 
to learn to talk like the animals. 
(The children walk 
moment. They 
picking berries.) 
JANIE 
picking berries. 
could tell 
peht? 
goes 


on silently for a 


come upon a woman 
Look, Jimmie, there is a woman 
Do you think 
us where to find 
I’m going to ask her. (Janie 
up to the woman.) If you 
please, Ma'am, I’m Janie and this is 
my brother, Jimmie (pointing to 
him) and we're looking for Torra- 
peht. Can you help us find it? 


she 


Torra- 


{ ADY—Just what do you mean by Torra- 
peht, children? 

JIMMIE- is the bird that 
taught a doctor the animal language 
and we want to learn to talk it too. 


Mother says it 


LADY (smiling)——-Oh, now I know. |! 
used to be a patient of that very doc- 
tor and just a few minutes ago [| 
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saw a cousin of the bird that taught 
the doctor! 
CHILDREN (excitedly) 


Oh Oh— 


JANIE—Do you think we could see it 
too? 

JIMMIE—And talk to it? 

LADY—-Of course you can. I'll call it. 


Torrapeht want a cracker? ‘Torra- 
peht want a cracker? 
(Shrill voice answers 


Hello. Where 


the cracker? 


the 
you? 


from 
are 


tree) — 
Where's 
LADY—-Come down, Torrapeht. Some 
children want to speak to you. 
VoIcE (short, abrupt, shrill) —Glad to. 
Wait until I brush my feathers. Hav- 
Ha-ha! 
Jimmie)—Why, he can talk 
like us, too. Doesn't he sound jolly? 
(To the lady) Do you think he'll 
teach us the animal language? 
VorcE—Of course I will. 
JIMMIE—Isn't that 


he comes now. 


ing company, am I? 


JANI (to 


great, Janie? Here 

(Torrapeht, a green parrot with varie- 
gated markings, flies down from the tree 
and on The lady 
goes on with her berry picking and finally 
leaves the stage at 


‘TORRAPEHT—So 


rests a lower branch. 


the right. ) 


these are the children 


who want to learn the animal lan 
guage. What are your names? 
lOGETHER—Janie, Jimmie. 
lORRAPEHT Come here, Janie and 
Jimmie. (The children go to the 


branch on which the parrot is rest- 
ing. Torrapeht whispers to them.) 
That is how you speak the animal 
language. 

What fun! ‘Torrapeht, can you 
find some animal to whom we can 
speak to see if he can understand us? 


JIMMII 


JANIE 


LiNGL 


Yes, I'd like to try talking in 
animal language. 

‘TORRAPEHT—-My friend Lwona sleeps in 

the day time but he is such a marvel- 

ous singer that I will wake him and 

Janie, you may ask him to sing for 

you. To-whoo, Lwona! To-whoo! 


LAZY VOICI ‘To-whoo! whoo, hoot! 
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(Lwona, a brown owl, flies down from 
the tree and rests on the branch next to 
the parrot.) 

TORRAPEHT—Ask him, Janie, to sing a 
song. 

(Janie goes over to the branch and 
whispers to the owl. Lwona sings a 
repeated ‘““To-whoo, whoo, hoot!’’ to the 
tune of ‘Hickory, Dickory, Dock.’’) 
JIMMIE — How nice that was. I must 

thank him. (Jimmie goes over to 
the owl and whispers to him. He 
speaks for a long time. Then he 
turns to Janie and Torrapeht.) 
Lwona says that Raeba, who lives in 
this tree may dance for us. May lI 
ask him, Torrapeht? 

‘TORRAPEHT—Of course; how silly of me 
to forget about Raeba’s dancing. I'll 
call him. (Torrapeht knocks on the 
bark of the tree with his bill.) Come 
out Raeba, and meet my friends. 

RAEBA—Rr-grr, rr-grr. 

(Raeba, a big brown bear, comes from 
the tree. ) 

‘TORRAPEHT—You may ask him to dance 
if you like, Jimmie. 

(Jimmie goes up to the bear and whis- 
pers to him. Raeba nods his head and 
begins dancing to the waltz, ‘‘The swing,” 
and Lwona sings. The children are ex- 
cited and Janie claps her hands in time to 
the music. 

JANIE—Oh, I must thank Raeba for such 
a nice dance. 

JIMMIE—Yes, Janie, do. 

(Janie goes to the bear and whispers to 
him.) 

JANIE—Raeba asks us to stay and eat 
with him but I’m sure Mother is 
waiting for us so I told him we 
couldn’t stay this time. 

JIMMIE—That’s right, Janie, we should 
be getting home. We're so glad we 
found you, Torrapeht, and we thank 
you for teaching us the animal lan- 
guage. 

‘TORRAPEHT—I'm glad to be able to help 
children, and, if you can’t stay now, 
I'll call Kcuda to take you home. 
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(Torrapeht whistles and Ka Ma, a white 
duck, comes flapping its wings§:nd quack- 
ing.) : 
TORRAPEHT— [hese childre 
taken home, Kcuda, and | 
will be glad to take them 
Janie! Get on, Jimmie! 
soon. Good-bye! 

JANIE AND JIMMIE (getting o 
—QOh, oh, oh! Good-by: 

(Kcuda exits flying takin 
dren.) 





rant to be 
know you 

Hop on, 
ome again 


ithe duck) 
good-bye. 
‘the chil- 











Act Ill 


(In the garden. The child: @ are lying 
on the grass, Janie at the righi JPf Jimmie. 
Both are sleeping. Mother §rers from 
the left.) 

MOTHER—Janie! Jimmie! ({}me, chil- 
dren, supper is ready. ny, I be- 
lieve they have gone to @ep! Jim- 
mie! Janie! 

JANIE (sleepily) —Good-bye, § orrapeht. 

MOTHER—Janie! Jimmie! Supper is 


ready, children. 

JANIE (waking up and speak 
ly) —Mother, we can tall 
language now. J orrapeh 

JIMMIE (very rapidly )—And 
Lwona. Raeba, Kcuda, ar 
dance and heard them singfand —- — 

MOTHER—Jimmie, you mogt certainly 
have been dreaming! (ome now, 
supper is ready. 

JIMMIE—But we did see thes, Mother. 
(Both children get up from the 

ground.) Why look, Janie, Kcuda 

is still flying above us!: (Jimmie 
waves to the duck who ariswers with 

a quack.) There, Mothef, he knows 

us. Doesn't he, Janie? 


g excited- 
‘he animal 
taught us. 
e spoke to 
saw them 






} 
j 
§ 





MOTHER—But you must come for supper 
now, children. There’s yeur surprise 
dessert, you know! (All-exit on the 
left with Jimmie and Jarie walking 
slowly and looking back. } 

JANIE’S VOICE (off stage)—/\nd wasn’t 
Raeba’s dancing darling, Jimmie? 
But I liked Torrapeht best of all be- 
cause he taught us to talk the animal 
language. 
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directed each child to look up and commit 
to memory the part taken in the story by 
his character. Some time was spent each 
day in learning to operate the puppet ac- 
cording to his movements in the story. 
Learning to speak like the individuals their 
dolls represented was great fun. Posters 
were made by the class to advertise the 


play. ‘These they took great delight in 


and made them as neat and as attractive 
as possible. 

Notebooks were kept for all dimensions, 
sketches or illustrations, and directions for 
making the puppets, and notes on the en- 
tire work for future reference were kept. 
This gave a lesson in writing, spelling, 
and language, as these notebooks were 
handed in at the end of the project, and 
graded by the teacher. 








Editorial 
Goodwill in Children’s Books 


MERICAN publishers in their mag- 

nificent output of children’s books for 
the past decade have given this country a 
goodwill offering of unexampled poten- 
tiality. Nothing equalling it for the nur- 
turing of human understanding and peace 
has ever before existed. Never before have 
the lines of human sympathy and common 
understanding been pushed out so far. 
Racial feelings, provincialism, and nation- 
alism yield all antagonism in the minds of 
children readers who possess books like 
these. Here at home sectionalism becomes 
neighborliness to children who are reading 
Cornelia Meigs’ SWIFT RIVERS or Julia 
Davis Adams’ REMEMBER AND FORGET. 
And where is there room for racial bitter- 
ness in readers who turn the pages of 
Howard's CHIN-LI AND THE DRAGON, 
Armer’s WATERLESS MOUNTAIN, or 
FRAWG by Annie Vaughan Weaver? 


v 


These books, and others like them in 
increasing abundance and loveliness en- 
hance the powers of world literature to 
promote cosmopolitan friendliness among 
children. What nation may not be rep- 
resented today on the book shelves of 
every juvenile reader? Germany, France, 
Belgium, Africa, and Hungary are inter- 
preted in books like Virginia Olcott's 
KARL AND GRETEL, Jeannette Eaton's 
YOUNG LAFAYETTE, Suzanne Farnam’s 
SUZANNE OF BELGIUM, Erick Berry's 
JUMA OF THE HILLS, and Alexander Fin- 
ta’s HERDBOY OF HUNGARY. 

To cap the climax of achievement in 
publishing, ways are being found to sell 
many books at depression prices. Editions 


SOME BOOK FRIENDS OF 1932 


(Continued from page 264) 


Hoover for the new Louvain Library 
which was built as a gift of the people of 
the United States. 

With Oliver P. Medsger one may 
ramble in the woods, along the roadside or 
through field and orchard observing and 
interpreting all forms of wild life, both 
plant and animal. Mr. Medsger is a bot- 
anist and an all-round-naturalist who has 
taught in high school and college and 
served as nature leader in summer camps. 
There are four volumes of the nature 
rambles, one for each season of the year. 
Each volume has sixteen plates in color, 
fifteen half-tone plates and forty text il- 
lustrations. 

BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth. 

PORER’S SON. 
Bianco, Margery Williams. 

SHOPS. 


ARTICLE 
CRICKET AND THE EM- 
Macmillan. 

A STREET OF LITTLE 
Doubleday, Doran. 


are even being issued at ten-cent store 

levels. 

d'Aulaire, Ingri & d’Aulaire, E. P. OLA. Double- 
day, Doran. 

Farnam, Suzanne Silvercruys. SUZANNE OF BEL- 
GIUM. E. P. Dutton. 

Field, Rachel. HEPATICA HAWKS. Macmillan. 


Gall, Alice Crew &% Crew, F. H. 
ford University Press. 

Medsger, 
vols. 


WAGTAIL. Ox- 


Oliver Perry. NATURE 

Frederick Warne. 

SWIFT RIVERS. Little, 
THE TREASURE IN THE 

Frederick A. Stokes. 

Parton, Ethel. THE MULE OF THE PARTHENON, 
and Other New of Ancient 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Warner, Frances Lester. 
IONETTES. 

Yap, Weda. 


millan. 


RAMBLES. 4 


Meigs, Cornelia. 


Orton, Helen Fuller. 
LITTLE TRUNK. 


Brown. 


Stories Greece. 


THE RAGAMUFFIN MAR- 
Houghton Mifflin. 


ABIGAIL’S PRIVATE REASON. Mac- 


Young, Ella. THE UNICORN WITH SILVER SHOES. 


Longmans, Green. 
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